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For He said unto him, Come out of 
the man, thou unclean spirit. 


New Jersey has lost a great humanitarian, and 
medicine a noted leader. To all who knew him 
there is a deep feeling of personal loss. Profession- 
ally, he stood a persistent champion of humane care 
and enlightened treatment of the insane. His con- 
tributions to the better understanding of the con- 
stitutional bases of mental disorder mark the begin- 
ning of a new movement in the medical treatment 
of mental patients. Considerate with his patients, 
generous with his co-workers, stimulating with his 
students, he is revered as much for his example of 
devotion and sincerity as for his record of social 
Service and professional idealism. He was honored 
abroad; he was loved at home. A great man has 
passed, leaving sympathy where flourished mis- 
understanding, and hope where abounded despair. 
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‘Thursday—Brings with it—It’s Reward” 


Edna J. Byers 
Educational Department—The Training School Bulletin 


What a blessing the Domestic Science Department is to our 
School children! A blessing which glorifies the daily tasks 
which they perform, and carries with it from the school build- 
ing many new ideas and facts which make the familiar assign- 
ments take on a new and more interesting meaning. Think, you 
who “tread the mill” of daily routine, whether it be in the school 
or in the home, of the thrill of finding that good credits may be 
earned by baking cookies—and by eating them too; or by the 
making of a cake which is to be served at a luncheon to be given 
in honor of the best class in school—your own class maybe. 
Truly the old adage of “eating your cake and having it too” is 
well proven in my classes and is really a good reason why all 
children love the privilege of reporting to this department. 


During the year, as a basis for our lessons, we worked out 
the text and illustrations for a Domestic Science Note-book. 
This book begins with a homemade definition of Domestic 
Science, viz; “Domestic Science is the study of the proper ways 
to do the many tasks that make good housekeeping.” The 
children were keen in their desire to contribute to this project 
and they advanced many ideas which were well worth incorpor- 
ating into the finished notebook. We found that a school term 
was going to be a very short period of time in which to work 
out all of the many problems which we could forsee when we 
really came to look at “good housekeeping” with our “newly” 
critical eyes. Thus after many discussions we decided to cover 
as much ground as possible and to make our work very practi- 
cal. So, as a starting point we took the familiar tasks of an in- 
stitution day. We talked them over, sought reasons for and 
against certain suggestions, and finally worked what seemed 2 
medley of ideas, into a standard of procedure which when com- 


pleted fitted almost perfectly into the ideals of the Training 
School. 
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The text of this notebook was interesting enough, but the 
illustrations, by use of cut-out pictures from magazines, were a 
never ending source of inspiration; likewise, it gave an excellent 
opportunity to train in the integrity of a directing idea. Les- 
sons such as this have decided learning values for our children, 
who need this type of training. For example, the correct way 
to set up a table for a luncheon, for a dinner, or an informal oc- 
casion, are so interestingly pictured in such magazines as “Good 
Housekeeping”’ as to make teaching by means of these pictures 
areal delight to the teacher. Children who have been taught to 
look carefully at their lesson materials are imbued with interest, 
which if fostered by those who direct the routine of assigned 
duties in the cottage, will illuminate and re-vitalize the neces- 
sary burden of good housekeeping. 

The serving of a Thursday Luncheon each week in the Do- 
mestic Science room has been one of our most potent agents in 
maintaining this attitude of inspired domestic tasks. These 
luncheons have been a delightful experience and have developed 
with continued variations into a most profitable project which 
did not pall either upon the teacher or her pupils from their 
initiation in January until the close of the school year in June. 

I shall begin their story with a picture of the Domestic 
Science room at twenty minutes to three on a certain Thursday 
afternoon in February. There are two tables carefully set, the 
big round table is set for eight guests and a smaller square one 
is set for four. The linens are snowy white, the gleaming silver 
and shining glassware reflect the colors of gay place cards 
while the flowers used as the centerpiece, products of another 
classroom, are very lovely. Entrancing odors greet all who 
enter the building, and there is no other classroom in the school 
building where the children would prefer to be assigned at this 
time. 

A class of twelve little boys, the favored ones on this day, 
assemble in this enviable classroom and having found their 
Places by locating their place cards, are standing expectantly 
behind their chairs, testing their reading ability against the 
written menu on the blackboard. When all is settled, they bow 
their heads and repeat phrase by phrase, after the teacher, an 
Improvised grace which says “Dear Father in Heaven, we thank 
Thee for special blessings. Help us to be good boys and to 
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make our teachers and attendants happy. We are thankfy! 
children. Amen.” 

A waiter is then appointed for each table, the children take 
their seats and the meal begins. The menu for this day is: 


Spaghetti with cheese 

Cole slaw (homemade dressing) 
Corn meal muffins with jelly 
Raisin Pie 

Cambric tea 

The boys are allowed to have fun at the table, but ridicule, 
loud talking, noisy laughter, leaving their seats, etc., are not 
permitted and the children seem to understand perfectly the 
part which they are expected to play in the lesson, and they 
seldom need to be corrected. The teacher helps to serve, using 
her very best manners and most gentle speech, rather overdoing 
the part of an “anxious hostess,” in her effort to set before the 
children an example of gracious “dining.” 

The requirements of this lesson are the proper eating of a 
good luncheon, behaving as becomes a guest, and the clearing 
away and stacking of the dishes. The usual signature on their 
O. K. slips is always the final touch to the occasion, and all who 
have attained to the standards of the classroom are given a good 
mark on their O. K. slips. At the close of the luncheon period, 
indicated by the ringing of bells, the children file out happily 
and all are eager to spread the news of their good fortune, of 
the good food which they have so greatly enjoyed. While they 
know that in the course of events, it will be seven weeks before 
their turn will come again, the fact does not lessen their en- 
thusiasm. The remembrance of this very special privilege will 
remain an inspiration to them for many days to come. 

I shall try to give a clear idea of the many activities, and of 
the lesson materials usable for both group and individual in- 
struction which are made possible by the giving of a Thursday 
Luncheon. There are many single tasks into which the work 
for the above menu may be divided, if the teacher is resource- 
ful. One learns to be just that, with sixty children daily as- 
signed to her classes. (The Departmental Plan of procedure 
favored by the Training School, makes it possible for this 
large number of children to share in the training advan- 
tages offered in the Educational Department. ) 
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Thirty-six small boys and twenty-six girls are enrolled in 
my classes. The Girls’ classes, three in number, average eight 
girls to a class, while the Boys’ classes, also three in number, 
average twelve boys toaclass. The older girls carry the larger 
share of the actual food preparation, although such cooking 
tasks as are feasible are assigned to the older boys who are 
equally interested in the fascinations of my classroom but 
especially so in cooking. 

The first class of eight girls, one of whom cannot be given 
an individual cooking task, did the following things—two girls 
made the pie crust for two pies, rolled and adjusted them in the 
tins, leaving the tops rolled and folded ready for use; one attend- 
ed to the cooking of the spaghetti, another flaked the cheese for 
the sauce, another shredded the cabbage, another carefully pick- 
ed over the raisins. One girl worked on a luncheon set which 
we are making as one part of the luncheon project and it will 
be used when the luncheons are served to the girls; and one girl 
washed up the pots and pans as they were used, thus making a 
clean and tidy kitchen possible. The grading of tasks, which is 
necessary even in so small a class as eight is one of the very 
essential duties of the teacher and requires that a lesson be 
planned and duties assigned in good time before the children 
report to the classroom. 

The second class, also a class of girls, with only a limited 
amount of supervision, are capable of carrying through depend- 
able cooking tasks. A full hour is alloted to this class and in 
this time they are able to accomplish a satisfactory amount of 
work. One of these girls made the white sauce for the spa- 
ghetti; another prepared the boiled dressing for the slaw; an- 
other cooked the raisins for the pie filling, filled and baked the 
pies; another made the batter for corn muffins (leaving the bak- 
ing powder to be put in at the last moment) ; one washed dishes 
and another worked on the luncheon set. When there are no 
other cooking tasks attendant upon the menu of the day, the 
other girls busy themselves at other tasks as directed, knowing 
that the next week will bring their opportunity at the coveted 
cooking tasks. 

The third hour of the day brings me a class of active boys, 
very trainable, alert and interested in cooking. When there are 
no luncheon tasks left unfinished by previous classes, these boys 
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are allowed to make a batch of cookies for the good old cookie 
jar, a commodity which we always try to have on hand. This 
class of boys are able to mix, roll, cut and bake these cookies, 
usually sixty-five to a batch, in their allotted forty minute class 
period and nearly always have time left in which to clean up 
the kitchen. The routine task for these boys is the responsi- 
bility of finishing up all the odd pieces of work left over by the 
two earlier classes. The careful planning of their work so as 
not to leave any cleaning up for me to do, is a powerful agent 
in the development of good work habits for these particular 
boys. They just love to feel that they are essential to my well 
being and actually search out extra things to do, that I may 
not have things left over when school is dismissed at noon. 


These luncheons are usually served in one of the three after- 
noon periods and the schedule of classes is rearranged so that on 
alternate weeks the setting up of the table and the washing of 
dishes fall to the lot of one of the four younger classes. 
The small boys polish the tables, clean the silver, wash the 
dishes before setting up the table (the dishes are used so much 
for practice work that special washing is very necessary). The 
dish washing project is carefully divided so that four sets of two 
boys each, wash and wipe glasses, silver and china and pots and 
pans. Some small portion of the luncheon, or a cookie is al- 
ways provided for the dish washing class thus placing a prem- 
ium upon a not too popular task. 


The class of young girls in the afternoon assignment usually 
have the thrilling last minute things to do which make for the 
perfection of serving a hot luncheon—really hot. This class is 
large in number and, with the exception of five girls, is very 
limited in its abilities to carry out an important commission— 
hence these five girls carry the burden. They grease muffin tins 
and fill them, watch the baking of the muffins, and peep into the 
oven and cooking pans to see how things are coming along. The 
other girls fill water glasses, print names on place cards and put 
them on the tables, dust the chairs and place them in position 
at the tables and lastly give the final touch to the centerpieces. 

The making of pretty place cards from magazine cut-outs 
furnishes incidental work for the younger children. They are 
also taught to wash and to iron the table linens. The little 
boys were duly proud of their efforts when they were finally 
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pronounced capable of doing the washing alone, having the pro- 
cesses memorized using their own expression about rinsing in 
“white water” and in “blue water,” etc. 

The physical phases of the Thursday luncheons have pro- 
vided training in skills, for the older girls and boys, and also 
have been an excellent vehicle for habit training with the 
younger children. One of the most valuable outcomes of these 
lessons however has been that of teaching the children the real 
meaning of fine relationships, such as mutual politenesses, gentle 
table manners, the gracious extending and accepting of invita- 
tions, the planning of treats for others to enjoy, and the op- 
portunity for contributing a perfected small part to a beautiful 
project. 

This phase of my work has given me real satisfaction and 
leads me to add that in all my classes, I have yet to find one 
really selfish child or to recall one single instance where an 
ulterior motive has influenced the act of a child as he has done 
his bit for the cause of a fellow playmate. ‘To do something 
for someone else without any thought of something in return” 
has been the prevading spirit of my classroom. Thursdays are 
ever my busiest but also my happiest days. 





The Hard of Hearing Child 


The hard of hearing child is in a position vastly more unfor- 
tunate than that of the hard of hearing adult. Education of 
the child is seriously interfered with—sometimes actually pre- 
vented; the learning of a vocation is made extraordinarily dif- 
ficult; the social adaptation which normally comes through con- 
tacts and communications with other children and with adults 
is grievously restricted in all cases, and, for many, is made well- 
nigh impossible. The saddest part of the situation is that 
many children are defective in hearing, and neither their 
teacher nor their parents are aware of it. These children are 
regarded as dull—sometimes even as feeble-minded, or as non- 
cooperative or recalcitrant, while their whole difficulty is due to 
inability to understand the words which they hear imperfectly. 

WHITE House CONFERENCE. 
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The Educational and Recreational Values of 
‘Movies’ for Cottage Groups 


Alice A. Jewell 
Research Fellow, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


We have been especially interested, during the past year, in 
the possibility of securing educational advantages through the 
recreational medium of moving pictures. As explained in a 
previous article,'| arrangements were made with the State 
Museum at Trenton so that a constant supply of new films was 
forthcoming. These we showed in the various cottages on con- 
venient evenings of each week, being careful to note the re- 
actions of the children. The subject matter of the films was of 
wide variety, including fairy tales, travelogs and nature studies, 
and the cost was negligible, since an almost unlimited number 
of films are available for rental by those who can supply their 
own equipment for projection.’ 


There was no question as to the children’s interest in the 
project. They made elaborate and often original plans for the 
“movie nights.” They were eager to help the operator, even to 
the point of transporting the equipment to other cottages. This 
altruism was perhaps not surprising, however, since in such 
cases the altruist was invited, with his own cottage mother’s per- 
mission, to remain to see the pictures. 


Also, as might perhaps be expected, we soon became aware 
of a number of natural showmen, who took enthusiastic part 
in the proceedings, often adding considerably to the enjoyment 
of the evening for all concerned, and, of course, providing vast 
satisfaction to themselves. 

An example of this type is Peter, who recently met the 
operator at the door with the information, ‘“‘We’re going to have 
an orchestra tonight—it’s going to be Eldon and me!” Accord- 
ingly, Eldon and Peter accompanied the entire projection with 
appropriate music, rendered very expertly on harmonicas. Their 





1S. GERALDINE LONGWELL. Cottage Movies. Training School Bulletin 28: 195-9, 
February, 1932. 

2. Entertainment films of all types can also be obtained in 16 mm. sizes through the 
Kodascope Libraries, at reasonably small cost. 

3. We are indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Walter MacDougall, whose gift of motion picture 
apparatus made this and other experiments possible. 
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repertoire was interesting and unusually well selected in view 
of its impromptu nature. A picture of New York, for instance, 
would elicit “The Sidewalks of New York,” while views of the 
Rocky Mountains furnished immediate inspiration for “When 
it’s Springtime in the Rockies.”’ 

Those of our children who were able to do so were usually 
glad to read aloud the titles on the screen for the benefit of the 
non-readers who were present in every group. Further, these 
same children often explained the pictures to those who found 
comprehension more difficult. It is probable that in these cases 
the volunteer instructors received fully as much, if not more, 
educational benefit than did the listeners. Often, of course, 
where it seemed advisable, the operator read and explained the 
titles and pictures. 

The “movie nights” also brought to the surface the racon- 
teur latent in many of the children. If they were familiar with 
any locality shown on the screen they were eager to tell of their 
experiences there. Sometimes they asked that particular pic- 
tures be shown, in order that they might say, “I have been 
there.” However, even if they had only read of the city or re- 
gion shown, they were glad to tell all they knew of it for the 
benefit of the group. 

Moving picturizations of fairy tales were shown to groups 
of children of all ages. The younger children particularly en- 
joyed these when they were told the story before the pictures 
were shown, and allowed to retell parts of it after the conclusion 
of the projection. These younger children also apparently en- 
joyed watching travel or scenic pictures, but remembered very 
little of them afterward for purposes of discussion. 

As we have said, the films incurred no expense beyond post- 
age charges and the slight amount incidental to projection. The 
different cottage groups were eager to meet these slight ex- 
penditures, and contributed in various ways to provide financial 
backing for the project. Some of our friends contributed 
films, old to them but new to our children, which were used as 
a nucleus to our own film library. ‘Mickey Mouse” was a fa- 
vorite among these, and has been added to our permanent col- 
lection. 

It is difficult to determine the picture most enjoyed by the 
children, since the personal element entered so highly into their 
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choices. Individual children preferred pictures of locales fg. 
miliar to them personally. Needless to say, first choice always 
went to any film in which a child was able to see himself or his 
friends and the familiar surroundings of his daily life. Generally 
speaking, however, it is probably safe to say that the older boys 
most enjoyed pictures of aircraft and animals. The inter. 
mediate level of children enjoyed the travel pictures, and the 
younger children were most entertained by the fairy tales. The 
latter were popular, however, with all of the groups, with parti- 
cular preference for those which had been presented in our own 
school, in play form. 

Children were encouraged to read books on the different 
peoples or locales depicted in the films, and to write letters home, 
describing the pictures. 

From various points of view, the project of “cottage movies” 
seemed beneficial. It would seem to offer a number of pos- 
sibilities in the educational field by providing educational ma- 
terial in the fascinating guise of “movies.” 





The social significance of special education is much greater 
than the small number of children who require it would indicate. 
It deals with both extremes of human variation; namely, the 
gifted,—society’s greatest asset, and the physically and mentally 
handicapped,—society’s greatest liability. One extreme fur- 
nishes many times its share of great leaders; the other, many 
times its share of dependents and delinquents. A slight increase 
in the ability of these exceptional individuals at the extremes 
has more social significance than an equal increase in the same 
number of average individuals. With the gifted, it may make 
the difference between success and failure in the solution of 
some of society’s most difficult problems; with the physically 
and mentally handicapped it may make the difference between 
self-supporting, law-abiding citizens and dependent, delinquent 
members of society. 


—Edgar A. Doll 
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The Village of Happiness* 
Stories of The Training School 


‘The Paidological Staff” 


The Training School was feeling its way. So it had al- 
ways done, still is doing. From the beginning it had elected 
itself to explore a field which, in reality, was little known. Se- 
guin and other explorers had ventured into it. They had re- 
turned with enough evidence to stimulate the interest of a few 
who were concerned with what someone has called the ‘biolog- 
ical mistakes’ of the human family. The field was as broad as 
humanity itself yet, even as late as 1900 A. D., still largely a 
terra incognita. 

For fifteen years the Training School had been gathering 
samples, a wide variety of them, from this field. Every sample 
differed in some respects from every other sample. Each had 
to be assayed separately. Those who were selected to assist in 
the work had to be trained for it. The assaying was a slow 
and perplexing process. These human samples could not merely 
be thrown into the crucible and reduced to their physical ele- 
ments. Spiritual qualities would not lend themselves to such 
treatment and there were some who believed that these samples 
had souls. Those who conceived and built the Training School 
thought so. They realized that the assaying would be a tedious 
and difficult process; that patience and skill would be required in 
coming into a knowledge of their origin and their physical, men- 
tal and spiritual possibilities. Much time would be required to 
study them in all of their human reactions in a favorable en- 
vironment. It created the environment and began its work, 
cautiously, painstakingly. It felt its way but it kept going. 

It had fore-knowledge that the going would be difficult and 
that a “staff” would ease and possibly point the way. The 
*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 


comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
—Joseph P. Byers 
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journey was begun with one in hand. Other “staffs” were to 
be needed on the journey and as the needs appeared they were 
found waiting by the way. Each of them had different qualities, 
Each had a special use. Each filled a separate need. They 
possessed one quality in common, however. All were composite 
in character, made up of varied materials and bound together 
by a common and unselfish interest to which the generic name, 
science, might be given. Many of the species of this genus were 
to assist in the exploration of the field and they were to give 
their services. Each was to be a veritable ““Moses’ Rod” bring. 
ing forth water from the rock. 


The start was made in 1888 with a “Consulting Staff,” not 
too cumbersome, just four members. Its chief function was to 
protect the health of the expedition. Within three years this 
staff was strengthened and re-named. It became the “Medical 
Staff.” By 1902 other branches of science were becoming in- 
terested and joined the expedition. These were bound together 
in that year. 


In December 1901, there had been a meeting in New- 
ark, N. J. Its purpose was child study. Among those 
who attended were Prof. Earl Barnes of Philadelphia, H. H. God- 
dard of the department of Psychology, Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School, Westchester, and E. R. Johnstone, Superintendent 
of the Training School. These three returned together by train 
to Philadelphia. As Goddard said later, “On that train was 
born another of Johnstone’s big ideas, the Feebleminded Club.” 
The following March that idea germinated. The nucleus of ‘The 
Feebleminded Club’ was formed with six charter members. They 
spent the day seeing the children and just talking. 

It was called ‘The Gang’ when it started. Later, it was re- 
named ‘The Feebleminded Club.’ Somebody always laughed 
when that name was mentioned but the members were ‘good 
sports’ and joined in. Then, when it was about five years old, 
it was christened again and finally. This time they called it a 
staff, presumably because a staff is good to lean on and helps the 
blind feel their way. They prefixed staff with paidological and 
a lot of folks hunted up a dictionary. They were surprised to 
learn that the word had nothing to do with money. 

The idea, born of that chance meeting on the train, was for 
a few selected souls to get together twice a year to discuss, quite 
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informally, the training and education of children. Ear] Barnes 
has been its inspiring head from the first. The reason for all 
of its meetings being held at the Village of Happiness is found 
in the closing words of an address by Prof. Barnes on Annual 
Day in 1903: “To me Vineland is a human laboratory and a gar- 
den where unfortunate children are to be cared for, protected 
and loved while they unconsciously whisper to us syllable by 
syllable the secrets of the soul’s growth. It may very well be 
that the most ignorant shall teach us most.” 

The Training School had two of the three necessary ele- 
ments of a real laboratory,—materials, and experience in the 
assortment and handling of them. It was this experience, built 
up out of daily contact with this material and its human re- 
actions, which was to prepare the way for the Research Labora- 
tory of the future. “The Gang’ of 1902 was the first step. 


As one looks back on the developments of the Training 
School from the five or six children gathered in the private home 
of S. Olin Garrison in 1887 to the present Village of Happiness 
one can but wonder if things just happened. Association with 
those events has brought to more than one mind the conviction 
that there has been a Divine interest in having them happen 
right. 

If there was a laboratory in the Village in 1902 it was visi- 
ble to few outside ‘The Gang.” There was no laboratory build- 
ing; no scientific equipment of specialized apparatus and brains. 
The material, two hundred or so boys and girls, was being cared 
for in a dozen or more buildings, including a school-house in 
which it was gathered daily for instruction and training. The 
methods were those developed by its own experience and that of 
others in the handling of similar material. The embryo of the 
research laboratory existed only in the vision of the superin- 
tendent, E. R. Johnstone. Its development began with the or- 
ganization of ‘The Gang.’ 

Prof. Johnstone was an educator. He had taught school. 
He attended meetings of the state and national educational as- 
sociations. If there was anything new to be learned at such 
meetings that might be of benefit to the children of the Train- 
ing School he wanted to know it. So he went to get but gave 
more than he received. 
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The public schools were becoming conscious of their 
own incapacity to deal with subnormal and misunderstoog 
children. Some of them were beginning to set these chil. 
dren apart in special classes only to realize that the essentig| 
need, specially trained teachers, had not been met. The Train. 
ing School had such teachers, selected and trained by the School 
to meet its own needs. Vineland experience reached these edy- 
cational gatherings through its superintendent. So it was that 
he gave more than he realized. 

The first Summer School for Teachers was held in 1904. This 
initial experiment demonstrated its value, met an hitherto un- 
recognized need. Immediately the expedition of the Training 
School began to augment its material for an “Educational Staff.” 


Then, in 1906, the expedition found Goddard wandering 
about in the wilderness, not lost but rather prospecting. He 
liked its looks and joined it. He was destined to furnish the 
core of the “Research Staff.” 

The missionary spirit had always been strong at the Train- 
ing School. Early in 1910 it found expression. Material was 
at hand and out of it an “Extension Staff” was created. 

None of these aids has been discarded. Each has contri- 
buted a large part to the success of that expedition organized 
in 1887 to explore the field of feeblemindedness, to discover its 
origin, develop its possibilities, utilize its products, create a 
sense of responsibility on the part of those more fortunate, and 
establish a place where these “Children of God” should find un- 
derstanding and happiness. 

Evidence that science was not slow in recognizing its duty 
and opportunity in this field of service is complete and convinc- 
ing. It is found in the list of those who have shared in the 
work of these several Staffs. Many of the sciences and their 
branches have been represented; medicine and all of its numer- 
ous specialities, biology, chemistry, psychology, surgery, educa- 
tion, and sociology. All have given their services without 
thought of other reward than the success of the Training School 
— under the direction of Edward R. Johnstone since 

The expedition, born of a dream, founded on faith, main- 
tained on hope, has been in the field forty-five years. Its work, 
begun before the present era of large “Foundations” for sciet- 
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tific and humanitarian purposes, has been financed during all of 
those years by itself through the large and small gifts of money 
by generous friends who had an abiding faith in the value of 
its work for humanity. Equally valuable have been the gifts 
of time and service from the scientific and educational worlds. 

What the influence and support of “The Gang,” the “Pai- 
dological Staff,” have meant during the years since that chance 
(?) meeting on the train in December, 1901, are seen in the de- 
velopment of the Summer School for Teachers, the Research 
Laboratory and the Extension Department. 

Twice a year, at its own expense, the ‘“Paidological Staff” 
assembles at headquarters, the Training School. Its more than 
forty members, reinforced by invited guests, represent great 
universities, public school systems, research laboratories and so- 
cial welfare agencies. For a day they live in the Village of 
Happiness, breathing its atmosphere, observing its work and 
play, asking and answering questions, giving and getting in- 
spiration. A common interest shared by many diverse interests 
holds them in close fellowship. This has gone on for thirty 
years. There must have been something in the Village very 
much alive and growing to have drawn and held their interest. 
Perhaps the reason for this is found in Earl Barnes’ prophesy 
of 1903—“‘It may very well be that the most ignorant shall teach 
us most.” 

The members of the Staff live and work in the outer world 
in the midst of civilization’s roar and ceaseless grinding. Each 
in his own sphere of service is engaged in the study and better- 
ment of the human race. They are specialists in education, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, biology, medicine, surgery and public wel- 
fare. 

No single mind can grasp the infinite details and delicate 
adjustments of the vast machine we call civilization. The Su- 
preme Mind alone can understand, control and direct it. That 
Mind alone knows its ultimate destiny. The machine never 
stops. Its speed accelerates. It pours out its product relent- 
lessly and a large part of it is damaged. Repairs must be made 
while it runs ‘on high.’ 

The Village of Happiness is a slow motion picture of life 
in its every day living in a world of constant adjustment and re- 
adjustment of its children to meet their own needs. Those 
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needs, in greater or less degree, are shared by all children, for 
all, in the Village or outside, are members of the same great 
family. The problems of childhood are the same in the Village 
as elsewhere. It is, in itself, a complete world in miniature 
where civilization’s step is slowed down, a place where its pro. 
cesses can be followed more easily. The outside world presents 
its problems in the mass, with many unknown quantities. The 
Village world, unhampered and unhurried, working on the same 
problems, has reduced and is still reducing some of these un. 
known to known quantities. Little wonder then that the scien- 
tific world, as represented on the Paidological Staff, finds in- 
spiration and help at the Training School for its own labors and 
brings to it the encouragement of its own interest and support. 


The Little Maid* 


I meet her every morning on the side-walk in front of her 
home. The cottage, shaded by oaks, is surrounded by ample 
lawns. There is no fence except a low hedge of box. 

She is a little, grey-haired maiden of about forty years but 
with the joyous activity of a child of five. 

My morning salutation is “How is the flag?” Her reply is 
given as she flies past me, for she is running and less mindful 
of me than of the small American flag which her speed keeps 
fluttering on the stick she holds upright in front of her. “It’s 
fine! Ain’t it pretty? Don’t you like it?” I stand at salute as 
the flag goes by. 

An old maid of forty, running up and down the pavement. 
with a flag and unconscious of anything odd about it! 

Nobody in the Village seems to mind or take notice. She is 
greeted with smiles, cheery words, and replies in kind. Her 
artlessness is not disturbed by unkind comments. Everybody 
seems to take her for granted. That’s one of the reasons why 
I have called it The Village of Happiness. 

It’s a real place where everybody, young and old, works and 
plays, goes to school and church, sings, dances, is understood, 
smiles. It’s a Village where everybody ‘belongs.’ 

It has a funny countersign; a badge; worn on the face. Can 
you guess it? If you can you too, ‘belong.’ 


* “The Little Maid” was ommitted from the Village of Happiness in the December issu® 
because of lack of space. 
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Book Review 


Intelligence: Its Manifestations and Measurement by Paul L. 
Boynton. New York: D. Appleton Company, 1933, 466 pages. 

This excellent book is designed to orient the “beginning 
student in the fields of intelligence testing and clinical psychol- 
ogy.” In four sections—I. The Nature of Intelligence; II. In- 
telligence Manifestations, Their Causes and Control; III. The 
Measurement of Intelligence; IV. The Applications of Intelligence 
Measurement—the author advisedly and with rare judgment 
draws heavily upon extensive experimental data of the field. 
The student is given briefly, perhaps too briefly, the various 
theoretical and experimental evidences of the nature of intelli- 
gence and is then carried swiftly through the various deviations 
to be found. This is followed by the historical perspective and 
present status of individual and group tests. The statistical 
interpretations and applications are well developed although the 
reviewer feels that 50 per cent is too large a proportion of this 
section devoted to application at the college level. As a whole 
there are but few omissions of work done or significant trends 
untouched and these are counteracted by the balance the author 
has attained. The language is simple and direct with ample 
theoretical implications and judicious warnings for the zealous 
student who may consider himself adequately trained after tak- 
ing this one course. The book is admirably suited for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed and is unique in many respects 
thereby making it a contribution. 


LLoyp N. YEPSEN 





The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association members 
and their friends will be held on Wednesday, June 14th. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Study of the Feeble-Minded will meet May 31—June 
3, 1933, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Committee on Research and Provision 


Clarrette Sehon, Executive Secretary 


Annual Report 


The keynote of our work for the past year has been the 
stressing of outside contacts. Not only have we followed up the 
methods previously used, but have added new avenues of ap. 
proach to a greater number of people. These contacts have 
been made primarily with one thought; that they may be step. 
ping stones toward the realization of the goal for which this 
department was organized, viz: the creation of an endowment 
fund for our Research Department. 

These contacts can be roughly placed in five groups, as 
follows: 


CLUB CONTACTS 


Closer relationship has been established with the different 
organizations in the State. Particularly gratifying has been 
the response of the Woman’s Club group. A great number of 
talks have been given to their various groups and The Training 
School has had the pleasure of entertaining over night at differ- 
ent times, Mrs. T. H. Grimley, President of the State Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs; Mrs. David Gordon, Public Welfare Chair- 
man of the State Federation, and several other of the State 
officers. 

Among the talks given was one at Asbury Park, and 
through this, contact was made with Miss Julia Jaffray, National 
Chairman of Public Welfare for Woman’s Clubs. Miss Jaffray 
has extended an invitation for The Training School to be repre- 
sented at the National Council Meeting of the General Federa- 
tion to be held in Richmond, Va., May 22-26. This invitation is 
to be accepted. 


The Woman’s Club “Spend-the-Day at The Training School’ 
party which was inaugurated last year, was repeated this year 


and on the 5th of April about 300 members of clubs all over the 
State visited the School. 
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EXHIBITS 


Last August The Training School had a small private ex- 
hibit in the home of Mrs. Synnott, at the time of a benefit card 
party for our Research Department. 

In December another exhibit of the handwork of our chil- 
dren was held at the Hotel Hildebrecht in Trenton, during the 
New Jersey State Conference of Social Work. 

In May an especially fine exhibit of handwork was shown 
in Atlantic City, at Haddon Hall, during the State Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs conference. 

These exhibits have attracted a great deal of favorable at- 
tention. I believe the publicity connected with them would be 
advanced a step further if the articles could be sold and taken 
into new homes and new groups of people. 

I am still hoping that we will be able to exhibit at the 
American Medical Association and the American Association of 
Registered Nurses, as I believe these constitute excellent fields 
for securing private pupils. 


LAWYERS AND TRUST OFFICERS 


The department has been keeping in touch with the Lawyers 
and Trust Officers of the State by mail through the past year, 
and with some personal visits. We are asking them to suggest 
The Training School when it is possible, to any client who may 
be interested in leaving a legacy to the School. During the past 
year we have learned of at least three bequests that have been 
written into wills because of this suggestion, and we feel sure 
that there are others of which we have not heard. 


RADIO BROADCASTS 

Through the interest of one of our Lady Visitors, a happy 
contact was made with Mrs. Oakley W. Cooke, Director of 
Broadcasts for the Bamberger Broadcasting Service in Newark. 
On October 24th I was invited by Mrs. Cooke to broadcast dur- 
ing the Woman’s Club hour. Through that contact came a ser- 
ies of six broadcasts on the subject of Mental Deficiency. These 
broadcasts were arranged by this department and the speakers 
secured were: Dr. E. A. Doll, Judge Francis A. Stanger, Dr. 
Meta Anderson, Commissioner W. J. Ellis, Judge Harry V. Os- 
borne, and Dr. E. R. Johnstone. 
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The results of these broadcasts were eminently worth while 
and Mrs. Cooke has graciously offered time for a similar series 
of broadcasts next year. 


PRIVATE PUPIL PROSPECTS 


At the December Board meeting it was decided that our 
department should assume a new responsibility; that of inter. 
viewing parents who write for school information. This work 
was begun in January. A number of visits have been made, 
mostly in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and as a 
result there are several new pupils in the school and excellent 
prospects for more to come. This work will be continued as a 
definite part of the work of this department and two such trips 
are planned for the immediate future; one to Virginia and one to 
Massachusetts. 


The parents visited have on all occasions shown the utmost 
appreciation for the courtesy extended them and have been 
grateful for the opportunity of asking questions and having 
them answered at first hand. I believe this will prove to be very 
valuable contacting for the school. 








Anna L. Hutchinson 
The Training School—6-24-88—6-15-33 


The Perfect Tribute to our “Miss Annie’ could only be 
written, were it possible, by one of the boys whom she loved, 
guarded, and guided for so many years—by one who saw her 
face, as God must have seen it, wistful, yet filled with eager- 
ness, brightness and trust. This then must be imperfect, as 
are all attempts to interpret other minds, but is offered as a 
heartfelt tribute to a noble soul. 

“What patience and love she had, and gentleness. Next 
to my mother, I remember her longest of anyone. I came to 
her a little fellow, and I grew up with her, until now I am one 
of her big boys. How many times in those earlier years she 
took me in her lap and dried my tears. She encouraged my first 
awkard attempts to dress myself; spurred my efforts to learn 
at school, and finally taught me to help other boys more help- 
less than I. When this last lesson was learned, her pleasure 
and approval was like a gracious queen bestowing knighthood. 

“She was nurse to the ill boys, conforter to the discouraged 
ones and mother to all. On visiting days, with what pride we 
would take our fathers and mothers to her, for we were always 
sure of kind and approving words. Then her presence was like 
a quiet benedication. 

“What glee there was on Annual Day, Fourth of July, and 
Christmas. To us her heavy toil was unknown, but she shared 
the eagerness of anticipation and the joy of realization. Our 
birthdays were her especial happiness, and she planned them 
just as boys liked them, with all the things boys enjoy. How 
eagerly we looked forward to our suppers with her at Hutchin- 
son Cottage for then our happiness was complete. 

“And now she is gone from us for a while, but really she 
is with us and will be as long as we have memory. Her gentle 
spirit will look with approval on our sometimes fumbling at- 
a to do good; tender, loving, kind, and gracious Miss 

nnie.” 





Note:—Miss Annie was one of Professor Garrison’s original Staff, and 
for years Boys’ Matron. 
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Special Education 


Meta L. Anderson, Ph. D. 
Director of Special Education, Newark, N. J. 


“Happiness first and all else follows’ was the keynote for 
our work which Professor Johnstone of the Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey, gave those of us who went there to learn 
how best to teach children whose minds had not developed 
normally. 

What is Special Education and how does it differ from regu- 
lar education? 

Everybody knows that people are not all alike. Some 
people are tall and some are short; some are light 
and some are dark; some are agreeable and some are 
disagreeable; some prefer to study and read, and some prefer 
to be doing something all the time. The differences in people 
make too long a list for us to do more than mention a few of 
them. It would be difficult, if not impossible, for us to choose 
from among all these different people which ones were the best. 
All tall people are not better than all short people, nor are all 
the people who like to read and study better than all the people 
who just like to be doing something all the time. Sometimes 
one is better and sometimes the other is better. 


At one time the schools were equipped to teach only the 
children who like to read and study, and the children who liked 
to be doing things just didn’t like school at all because there 
was little there that interested them. Now-a-days, the schools 
are equipped to teach all kinds of different children. The chil- 
dren who have a physical handicap can go to good schools where 
they learn those things that other children learn and much more 
besides—for they can learn to walk, or move about better; they | 
can learn to read lips if they cannot hear voices, and they cat 
learn to use their fingers, if they cannot see. 


* This article is one of a series of six b j ncy 

, roadcasts on the subject of Mental Deficie: 
pe a by the Training School at Vineland New Jersey, ‘onal given through the 
Oth = be the Bamberger Broadcasting Service—Station W. O. R.—Newark, N. | 
er articles in this series wil] appear at a later date in the Training School Bullet 
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The children with certain mental handicaps can go to 
schools where they can learn more of the fundamental studies 
such as reading, writing, and arithmetic than they otherwise 
could, because of the special techniques and special methods 
used in these special schools, and likewise they can learn much 
more besides—they can learn to do the things they have ability 
to do in spite of their handicap, and they can learn to do the 
things which will make them not only useful people but happy 
people. If Professor Johnstone, of the Training School at Vine- 
land, is right—and we suspect he is—about all else following, if 
happiness is first, then the handicapped children who are happy 
because they are in schools where their special needs are consid- 
ered, have had much done for them. 

This is the answer to the question—What is Special Edu- 
cation. It is merely the consideration of the special needs of 
different types of children who are not necessarily worse, nor 
better than other children just because they are different. 

By far the larger number of children fall in the group which 
requires the usual type of education given in the regular schools. 
The children who differ markedly from the general run of chil- 
dren, and so require special training, are comparatively few— 
although the number is far greater than we thought possible a 
few years ago.—About fifteen per cent of the children do differ 
enough from the general run to be considered candidates for 
special consideration. In a school of 1000 pupils, about 150 of 
them will need special attention of some sort. Because these 
children differ from the general run of children, the school pro- 
gram for these different children must also differ from the usual 
type of program offered in the regular schools. 

For the children who are slow to learn the academic work 
given in the regular grades, the school program must provide 
opportunities for them to learn as much of the fundamentals in 
reading, writing and arithmetic as they are capable. These 
children who learn academic work slowly can only progress in 
the fundamentals of academic work if this work is presented to 
them by means of the best techniques and methods used by the 
best teachers. In addition to the best teaching methods and 
good teachers, a good program of special education requires that 
the teaching be done individually or in very small groups. The 
special school or special class provides all these essentials of a 
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teaching program for the children who are mentally handicap. 
ped. The special school or special class gives opportunities for 
the slow learning children to learn many useful things which 
give them their chance to use whatever ability they may possess, 
In their art work they learn to draw, paint, carve, weave, and 
design; in their manual activities, they learn to do interesting 
things in metal, wood, sewing and cooking. They learn to sing 
and to play musical instruments. Through the writing, editing 
and printing of the school newspaper, they learn to bring their 
knowledge together in a unified whole. Through the gymnasium, 
they learn to manage their own bodies, to stand for fair play, 
and much that helps them to better use of their leisure time. 


All of these things are given to the children who attend the 
regular schools, but because of their mental handicap the slow 
learning children are not able to keep up with the other children 
and hence are not able to profit by the program given in the 
regular school. The special education differs from regular edu- 
cation in that it has developed special methods of teaching slow 
learning child the chance of progressing in those subjects 
gressing individually as fast as he is able regardless of the 
grade or class in which he is placed. A special program of 
studies has been evolved which gives him the chance to show 
any ability he may have along varied lines, giving the slow 
learning child the chance of progressing in those subjects 
through which he will achieve success and happiness. 

The special classes are found in the various divisions of the 
school system. The young children who are mentally retarded 
and cannot profit by the instruction in the regular grades are 
assigned to special classes located in the elementary school build- 
ings. In the modern progressive elementary schools the prin- 
ary grades are using an activity program and are, in many cases, 
equipped with movable furniture. The primary special classes 
do not differ markedly in appearance from the progressive prit- 
ary regular classes. There are fewer children in the special 
classes—not more than twenty-five usually—therefore there can 
be more activity in the special classes. The special children do 
not feel the difference in their class, unless some misguided per- 
son continually points it out to them. They only know that 
they are succeeding in what they are doing and because of this 
they are happy. 
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As one works with these mentally retarded boys and girls 
each school day of the school year, one cannot doubt that they 
are happy as they live and learn through the healthful, worth- 
while activities provided for them. I mentioned the newspaper 
they write, edit and print each month. In this paper the chil- 
dren tell of their activities, the account of which indicates their 
point of view better than it can be described. William tells of 
his visit to the Museum in this way: “The day we went to the 
Museum it was very cold but we did not mind it. A man stop- 
ped Bernard and asked him where we were going. Bernard 
told him and he said, ‘You are lucky boys. When I went to 
school I had to write the multiplication tables fifty times. Our 
teachers did not take us around.’ In the Museum we all behaved 
very nicely. The lady who talked to us said she never saw more 
polite boys than we were. That made us feel good. She show- 
ed us the fishing boats. She knew all the parts of the ships. 
She showed us the airplanes and she told us that Mayor Congle- 
ton had been there the night before to see the airplane exhibit. 
She showed us the armor of the knights and asked us if we 
would like to wear such heavy suits. Mrs. Klein said that if 
some of us wore just a part like the part covering the mouth, it 
wouldn’t be hard to keep us quiet. This made us all laugh. I 
can hardly wait for a second visit and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

Joe reports on the work of his class and says: “A week be- 
fore Christmas the boys were busy making marionettes which 
were used in the puppett show put on by Mrs. Judge’s class. It 
was hard work making them, but the boys enjoyed it. We are 
making lots of new projects this term. A number of the boys 
are preparing for Vocational School by doing real heavy work, 
such as building book cases and so forth.” 

Sometimes the children like to say what they have to say in 
rhyme—as 

“On Hallowe’en, I’m a Spanish girl, 
With a big black hat and a shining curl,” 
says Ermina. 

Or Estelle lures us, by saying: 

“If you would like your fortune told, 
Just wait for Halowe’en 
For I will be a Gypsy old, 
The wisest ever seen.” 
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Then three girls working together tell us, 
“When the fluttering snow comes down, 
And settles on the cold, bare ground, 
It covers with a blanket deep 
The little flowers, fast asleep.” 


And so throughout the newspaper, or through their written 
work, you can find delighted accounts of the happy times the 
children have, as they do live and learn as they make progress 
from the simple beginnings to the more difficult tasks of their 
special school life. 

As the children in the special classes make progress and 
grow older they are promoted to an intermediate special class 
or school, if they do not gain enough to return to the regular 
grades. This gives the children an opportunity to continue 
their progress uninterrupted. From the intermediate special 
classes or schools the children are promoted to the Junior High 
Special School where only children who are twelve years of age 
or older are admitted. Here with splendid equipment suited to 
the instruction of special subjects which these children need, 
and with specially trained teachers the children receive advanced 
training in the activities and subjects which will prepare them 
to go to work, or to enter other advanced schools, such as the 
Vocational or High Schools. 

Thus a continuous program of education and training for 
the slow learning children is carried on. Thus a scheme of dem- 
ocratic education is provided whereby all the children of all the 
people receive expert training which will develop each individual 
child to the limit of his capacity. When industry revives and 
there are jobs for these well trained boys and girls, Professor 
Johnstone’s belief that Happiness first and all else follows will 
certainly be fulfilled. 
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The Village of Happiness* 
Stories of The Training School 


The Summer School for Teachers 


Toward the closing decade of the last century Education 
was beginning to realize that she was badly astigmatic. For 
many years she had been crowding into her primary, secondary 
and higher institutions for learning all sorts of children. Her 
highest wisdom had been displayed in the method pursued in 
dividing these children into chronological age groups of forty 
or fifty or sixty, beginning about the sixth year after their 
birth, made up of both sexes, and in giving to each group daily 
doses of educational medicine during the school year. Each 
group was given the same dosage, fed out of the same bottle, 
with the same spoon. The second and each following year the 
strength of the mixture was increased but the same old bottle, 
old spoon and dosage were used. The method had stood the 
test of time for the great majority of children, but for a very 
considerable number of them the results, so far as intellectual 
growth was concerned, were not only not apparent but in many 
cases poisonous. 


It was about this time some observant and anxious people 
began to ask Education why her intellectual suits, renewed or 
enlarged once a year, but all on the same pattern, fitted so many 
of the children so badly or not at all. These “whys” became 
more and more numerous and Education, unable to answer be- 
cause she had taken too many things with her children as a 
matter of course, began to look herself over. First she sought 
the answer in material things, such as better and larger school 
houses, better equipment, revised and uniform school books or 
*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 


comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
—Joseph P. Byers 
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disinfected old ones. Yielding to religious or race bigotry she 
practically discarded the greatest and most inspirational tex 
book of all time, the Bible. 

Education was doing the best she could in the condition 
she was in. She began to realize that health and sanitation 
might have something to do with her failure. She called Com. 
pulsory Medical Inspection to help her, began to hire schoo! 
nurses and established school lunches. She did a number of 
quite sensible things before she had the good sense to visit an 
oculist, only to find that she had been suffering all along from 
her own intellectual astigmatism. Then it was, her eyes in 
somewhat improved focus, she began to see and better to under- 
stand that her factory-made intellectual suits only emphasized 
the mental abnormalities and deformities of many of her chil- 
dren. Her compulsory School Attendance laws were gathering 
up and forcing into the class-rooms disqualified and difficult 
children for whom Education’s system had no place or use. She 
began to see and understand their needs, to realize that she must 
have expert tailors to fashion and fit for each of such children 
an intellectual suit fitted to its individual needs and capacities. 

Prior to 1900 comparatively little effort had been made to 
segregate difficult and handicapped children and to readjust the 
work of the schools to meet their special needs. There was no 
recognized method as yet, for the measuring of intelligence. 
Psychology was not quite ready to take its place as a science in 
Education’s scheme. 

Education began to look around for the special teachers 
such classes would require. There was scarcely a teacher in 
her schools who had not experienced the chagrin, worry and fu- 
tility of trying to “pass” such children to a higher grade, but 
there were very few who had had opportunity for acquiring the 
knowledge and technique for special class teaching. 

This situation and the necessity for meeting it gave to the 
Village of Happiness one of its greatest opportunities. At its 
Annual Meeting in 1903, Professor Earl Barnes, whose life had 
been and still is devoted to the general field of education, said he 
had found “inspiration and helpful information in frequent visits 
to the Training School since 1900.” He called attention to “the 
relation of the work of the Training School to the general work 
of Education”; to the “changes taking place in our educational 
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theories and practices in which the Training School is playing 
an important part.” He said, “A feebleminded child is an or- 
dinary child seen under a microscope..... students in your 
schools have been able to see and state facts of growth more 
truly than we could observe them in other schools. Especially 
has your constant insistence on physiological training played an 
important part in changing general education practices. It may 
very well be that the most ignorant shall teach us most.” 

He called attention to the movement to provide special 
classes for mentally retarded children in the public schools,— 
Prussia in 1880; in 1900 in Germany over 6000 in these special 
classes; in 1900 in London 42 centers, with 85 classes and over 
1200 children; the opening of such a school in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1894, with Boston, New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia following. 


These special classes were already showing the need for 
specially trained teachers. Said Dr. Barnes, “I know of no 
place in the world where teachers are especially trained for 
such work and yet there is no other educational work where 
training is so necessary and so possible. Why cannot this Vine- 
land School become such a training school for teachers? The 
work must be done where there are feeble-minded children. You 
have them. It must be done where there are good buildings, 
generous grounds, an enlightened and progressive Board of Di- 
rectors, a highly educated and experienced superintendent, a 
well trained and devoted force of teachers. You have all these 
conditions. With the addition of one expert scholar to your 
force it would be possible to commence in a modest way training 
the hundreds of teachers whom we must have faster than they 
can be prepared. If successful, such a departure would give to 
this School the stimulus of many young and ardent students 
passing through it; it would give the School an international 
reputation and it would greatly extend the beneficent work to 
which you are devoted.” 


For fifteen years the Village of Happiness had been work- 
ing with mentally retarded and mentally defective children. It 
had built up from its own experiences and that of others a tech- 
nique for the understanding and training of such children. It 
had the equipment for the work. It had trained its own teachers. 
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It was ready for one of its two* big missionary jobs and being 
ready it started forthwith. 

At the Annual Meeting in 1904 the Superintendent, Pro. 
fessor E. R. Johnstone, reported to his Association: “As sug. 
gested by Dr. Earl Barnes,..... we have decided to give this 
summer a six weeks’ course of training to public school teachers. 
.... Under the direction of the principal of our school depart. 
ment, they will take charge of some of our classes during the 
regular school hours, have opportunity to study the children out 
of school, in cottages, at camp, at entertainments, on the play. 
grounds. Each school day the Superintendent will give a lecture 
on some phase of the work; a course of reading will be provided: 
in preparation for this our own teachers have been taking this 
course at their regular meetings during the winter.” In 1905 he 
said, “Our Summer School for teachers is the first of its kind in 
the world.” 


The following year, 1906, Professor Johnstone said, “Per- 
haps our most significant move has been the establishment of 
the Summer Class for Public-School Teachers. It is intended to 
better fit teachers to understand the peculiarities and capabili- 
ties of backward children, and is a preparation for those who 
propose to engage in teaching the special classes in the public 
schools. Our classes have been very successful, and our stu- 
dents have done us much good by extending the influence of our 
School. We are about to enter upon our third year with an 
increased enrollment. The school superintendents in New York 
and Philadelphia, as well as throughout our own State, heartily 
approve the idea, and give it their support. The School of Peda- 
gogy of the University of New York will open a special course 
similar to ours during the coming winter, and possibly our Sum- 
mer School will be the laboratory for the University classes. 

“We really have a standing in the educational work of the 
world. In the past two months, twenty teachers in a body came 
from Trenton to study our plans. A class and individuals have 
come from New York. The University of Pennsylvania sent a 
class, and we have even had visitors from England and Aus: 
tralia. When we began our Summer School, it, too, cost money: 
but that has been made up, and this year we shall have a surplus 
of a few dollars.” 


* The story of the “Extension Staff” will appear in the November Bulletin. 
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The first Summer School opened with but five teacher- 
students. The twenty-seven years that followed were to see a 
total of over nine hundred public school teachers at the Train- 
ing School for the six weeks course. From the very beginning 
it was evident that the facilities of the Village for their housing 
and care would be inadequate to accommodate all who would ap- 
ply for the privilege. Four cottages were built for their special 
use. These were unable to care for all who sought to enter. 
The Village replaced them with three more commodious build- 
ings with housing capacity for sixty. This was the limit finally 
fixed. It was the saturation point of the School and, wisely, it 
was not exceeded though the demand for entrance was greatly 
in excess of that number. 

Those admitted were not novices in teaching. They had 
had an average of ten or more years experience as public school 
teachers. Their average age was thirty-three. They knew the 
problems of the class-room which their own incapacity and the 
faults of the “system” had made it impossible to solve. They 
came from every state in the Union, from foreign countries, 
from the isles of the sea. When boards of Education were un- 
able or unwilling to defray the necessary expense for travel and 
the nominal tuition fee fixed by the Village, they paid their own 
way. 

They came full of purpose to learn. They brought with 
them a cross-section of the public school systems which display- 
ed their excellences, their weaknesses, and their successes and 
failures in adjusting children, wholesale, to their systems. They 
saw their own problems solved and the weaknesses of the sys- 
tems exposed at a school where training and education were ad- 
justed to the individual capacities and needs of its children; a 
school in which understanding of the child was paramount and 
where every known facility of science and human experience was 
used to make that understanding possible; a school in which 
system prevailed but a system so flexible that it could meet the 
needs of each of its children. 

The services of the Training School rendered through its 
Summer School played and still is playing an important part 
in the correction of Education’s intellectual astigmatism so pro- 
nounced only a few decades ago. During its nearly thirty years 
of service it has returned these widely scattered nine hundred 
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and twenty-five teachers to the public schools inbued with great. 
er zeal, a wider vision, a better understanding and a finer faith jy 
themselves and their pupils. The Soul of the Training Schoo}, 
which our first story attempted to reveal, and its life and at. 
mosphere as reflected in the lives of the children of the y illage 
with whom those Summer School students had such close cop. 
tact during their six weeks of study, have been carried into 
hundreds of schools the world over. Through them the “Spirit 
of Vineland” has breathed upon and blessed thousands of chil- 
dren with its understanding of them, its patience and gentle. 
ness with them, and its faith in them. 

The Village files are full of grateful tributes from those 


who have been privileged to carry its message: 

“Once again my plans for the school begin to take shape and I realize 
how much better I can face the difficult problems with the wonderful train- 
ing Vineland has given me...... My whole life will be happier.” 

“I want to tell you what has been in my mind now for many years. 
You did for me what nobody else ever did, possibly never cou!d have done.. 
I understood through you that the mistakes of children, of teachers, the 
errors that people made, their fumbling of ideas that seemed critical, 
the total surface of life inside or outside of school, were relatively unim- 
portant. What counted, the only thing that counted, what caused all the 
brain work and footwork and other activities to function was the spirit of 
love. With that miracles were worked easily. Without that nothing work- 
ed. I carried that away from your school. I held on to it. It has never 
failed me. 

“I cannot thank you for that because no thanks are adequate and I 
know you feel words matter little until they are charged with the love that 
turns them into service. I have tried to render service to children as you 
would have your teachers do and in the effort I have found peace and 
strength. I imagine many teachers tell you that story but I felt thatl 
must tell it for myself so that you might know that in one more pupil 
your work had borne its fruit.” 


The scientific value of the work of the Summer School to 
its students has had recognition by many universities and col- 
leges. The certificates issued to those who have completed the 
Summer School courses entitle its holder to credits on their 
work for academic degrees. 

The Summer School brings strenuous days to the Village 
Elders, livelier times for the children, and a new and wholesome 
influence to both. In the classes the women of course far out 
number the men by about ten to one. Their experiences, gather- 
ed over a wide territory, our own and other lands, are mutually 
stimulating, on themselves and the Training School as well. 
They take part in all of the activities of the Village: school, 
shops, cottages, playgrounds, parties, assemblies, store days 
picnics, pageants, everything. 
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Daily schedules must be met, lectures, reading and studying, 
discussions. The educational staff of the School, headed by its 
Director, Professor Johnstone; Mrs. Nash, School Principal; Dr. 
Doll, Director of Research; Professor Nash, Superintendent; 
Miss Hill, Director of Extension Department, is augmented by 
specialists in the fields of public education, speech defects, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, biology, eugenics, public welfare. Lectur- 
ing to the Summer School is at once a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity for service. No fees are expected or given and traveling 
expenses are not infrequently refused. 

The Summer School is a missionary enterprise of the Vil- 
lage of Happiness designed wholly to spread the gospel of the 
understanding and happiness of children whose souls are made 
more or less inarticulate by mental or physical insufficiencies. 
The Summer School students have seen how some of these sup- 
erficial barriers may be lowered or penetrated and how the 
beauty of these souls may be revealed through their efforts. 


The Summer School students are a happy lot. Perhaps one 
reason for that might be found in this suggested motto, ‘“‘We Get 
in Order to Give.” Giving is the real source of happiness. There 
must be much joy in such getting. And think of the happiness 
of the Village of Happiness in such giving! 


Special education is an administrative device for meeting 
the needs of exceptional children more effectively than is pos- 
sible under ordinary conditions in the regular classroom. The 
underlying principle of special education involves the classifica- 
tion of children according to their individual aptitudes and dis- 
abilities. This makes possible more rapid educational advance- 
ment for both the regular and the special groups, thereby ma- 
terially increasing the efficiency of instruction without greatly 
adding to the cost. 

—Edgar A. Doll. 
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Former Staff Member Honored 


Stanley D. Porteus, former Director of Research in the Vine. 
land Training School and who is now Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Psychological Clinic in the University of 
Hawaii in Honolulu, was granted an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science, June 6, at the 22nd annual commencement of the 
University of Hawaii. 

Dr. Porteus, who is a native of Australia, is well known iy 
the educational field there. In 1912, he was superintendent of 
special schools in Victoria. In 1916, he was lecturer in experi- 
mental education at the University of Melbourne. In 1917, he 
was a research scholar and co-director of the Laboratory of Edu- 
cational Anthropometry at that university. 

From 1919 to 1925, Dr. Porteus was Director of Research in 
the Vineland Training School. He has been on the faculty of 
the University of Hawaii since 1922. Among his best known 
books are “Temperament and Race,” “The Matrix of the Mind,” 
and “The Psychology of a Primitive People,” the last of which 
was selected as the Scientific Book of the Month in 1931. 

In 1929, Dr. Porteus led an expedition into the Australian 
bush to make a psychological and anthropological study of Aus- 
tralian aboriginals. The expedition was sponsored by the Aus- 
tralian National Research Council and the plans for it were 
worked out in conjunction with Professor Radclyffe Brown, of 
the University of Sydney, Australia. The investigations took 
seven months, with visits to Dampier Land, the Kimberley dis- 
trict, the Moore River settlement and the center of the Austral- 
lan Continent. 

“The Territory of Hawaii has had many an occasion to be 
gratified at the selection of Stanley D. Porteus for this very im- 
portant post, for he has rendered a service which few others 
could have done and has developed this Psychological Clinic into 
an agency of very great importance for social progress,” said 
President David L. Crawford, in conferring the degree. “In 
Australia and in America he has made for himself a very un- 
usual record of scientific achievement. The Porteus Maze Tests 





The Above is clipped from the University of Hawaii News Service 
Honolulu, T. H.—June 6, 1933 
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are among the most widely used mental tests, while his re- 
searches in the fields of feeble-mindedness and clinical psycho!- 
ogy are looked upon as highly significant contributions to hu- 
man knowledge. In racial psychology he stands today as 
acknowledged leader. 

“For his research work which has been of a very excellent 
order, for his published contributions to the world’s knowledge 
and for his splendid service to humanity in leading the way to 
handle social problems more kindly, more intelligently and more 
eficiently, the University is conferring upon Professor Porteus 
the degree of Doctor of Science.” 


New Book 


MARTENS, ELSIE H. Parents’ Problems with Exceptional Chil- 
dren. United States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 14, 1932. Pp. 72. 

In preparing this bulletin the author has followed a definite 
outline, with eight major headings: (1) problems of classifica- 
tion, (2) problems of discovery, (3) problems of the physically 
different child, (4) problems of the exceptionally bright child, 
(5) problems of the mentally retarded child, (6) problems of 
the socially different child, (7) problems of the other parents’ 
child, and (8) problems of securing further help and informa- 
tion. 

Under each of these major headings are listed questions 
frequently asked by parents of children who differ from their 
fellows through either superior or inferior mentality or physi- : - 
que. These questions are answered briefly but clearly. As the 
author states, “No attempt is made in these pages to go into 
the multitude of details which can be discussed only upon the i 2 
basis of individual diagnosis; but there are general problems -R 
which can be answered and general information which can be 2 
offered to all parents who are eager that the child who is z : 
‘different’ may have the best that life can afford.” ge 
Vineland, N. J. HEATHER COLLIER. 
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Educational Department 
Alice M. Nash, Principal 


Annual Report 


Notwithstanding the many handicaps which have inter. 
fered with the satisfactory condition of educational work 
very nearly everywhere, owing to the long vacation, without 
pay which our teaching staif was required to take just one year 
ago together with other like economies which have been effected 
during the year, we have been able to carry on our educational 
work in a very satisfactory manner; in fact if we may judge 
success by the splendid spirit and cooperation of the staff and 
by the number and variety of projects attempted and attained 
by the children, we may say with real justification that it has 
been not only a satisfactory but a gloriously busy and success- 
ful school year. 

As the set up of the Educational Department has continued 
to favor the Departmental Plan of procedure and now includes 
in its curriculum some twenty different branches of learning 
all of which are of sufficient importance to be granted a place 
in this, the Annual Report of the Department, I am presenting 
the major content of my report in the form of a series of briefly 
summarized reports, each one designed to cover the more inter- 
esting achievements which have been attained in the various 
classrooms during the year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
Staff Meetings: 

Throughout the year Staff Meetings have been held regular- 
ly on Tuesday afternoons from 4:00-5:00 o’clock. These meet- 
ings have been quite informal in character and we have 
followed a regular routine of procedure which included: 

a. Classification of children, including promotions and de- 

motions. 

b. Discussion of new children, proper placement, etc. 

c. Discussion of problem children, including the right use of 

the O. K. Slip, rewards, etc. 

d. Suggestions for the good of the cause. 


Mrs. Nash presented this year an exceptionally comprehensive and sympathetic 
report on the educational department. It is too long to be published in one issue % 
the Bulletin, but each month a section devoted to administration, or manual arts, 
kindergarten, etc., will be printed.—Ed. 
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The staff has been encouraged to speak on any subject proposed 
without fear of offending or the need of apology and many 
worthwhile criticisms and suggestions have been received, acted 
upon and made effective. 

In addition to these considerations, once during the year 
the different members on the staff have reported upon their 
own special lines of work and by the presentation of samples of 
work, charts, demonstrations, etc., they have made their “talks” 
both interesting and illuminating, and from my viewpoint this 
has been a very excellent thing for all concerned as it has ac- 
quainted each one of the teachers with the scope and importance 
of the “other fellow’s” work. 

Becoming better acquainted with the institution by means 
of visitations made to the cottages and departments has also 
been a special requirement of the teacher and that since January 
first, 1933, ten assigned visitations have been made by every 
member on the staff is pleasing evidence of the manner in which 
they have fulfilled their duties both regular and special. 
Notebooks and Reports: 

The keeping of notebooks in which have been recorded the 
interesting facts concerning the progress and behavior of the 
school children has also been a requirement of the staff and each 
week as these books have come to my desk I have been impress- 
ed with the fact that these reports are less formal, more 
“homey” than are the more perfunctory reports made for filing. 

The following excerpts, taken from one book, illustrate 
what I mean— 

Grazio:—Doing his practice work in reed. Interest is very good 
and he tries hard. Grazio is always in a hurry, whether 
he’s doing the right thing or the wrong thing. When he works, 
he works fast—when he talks, he talks fast and when he causes 
a disturbance, he does it in a hurry—gets it over with and will 
then be good for several days. Promises kept mean much to 
this little boy. 
Eddie:—Making a simple reed basket, needs quite a bit of as- 
sistance. Eddie is so sincere in actually believing that 
he can do anything and everything that is humanly possible— 
that sometimes it is a great disappointment to get down to the 
facts and find out what he really can do. Conduct is good— 
interest is good and he is improving, a final check up shows this. 
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To date I am pleased to report that every school child has 
been reported upon at least once during the year by eyery 
teacher in whose class he or she has been enrolled and for some 
of the younger children several reports have been made. In ad. 
dition to the notebook reports some two hundred fifty official] 
reports have been made for the files which means that nearly 
four times this number have been filed by the staff and later 
have been coordinatd and typed for the official files. Forty-two 
new children have been admitted, for whom entrance regulations 
have been fulfilled, reports written and schedule assignments 
made effective. 


Classification: 
The classification of our some two hundred and twenty-five 


school children by chronological age and by mental age measure- 
ments and by behavioristic tendencies was a goal set for the 
department at the beginning of the school year and today is 
recognized as one of the hopeful accomplishments of the year. 

The results of this study led us to organize in addition to 
the cottage classes, four small special classes and to these the 
very atypical children were assigned. This piece of experi- 
mental training required the services of an additional teacher, a 
contingency which was met by the generosity of an interested 
friend. The new plan was made effective at the opening of the 
mid-term session of school and to date has impressed the ob- 
server with the results which have been obtained and causes us 
to feel that in keeping such children continuously under the eye 
of a teacher and well occupied with tasks suited to their needs 
is a decided step forward in the care of those who simply cannot 
conform to the regime of a well organized classroom. 
Entertainment: 

The school would indeed be a dull place without its enter- 
tainments and whilst recreation and pleasure are the real ob- 
jectives of this phase of training, it is also true that our er 
tertainment schemes furnish very excellent opportunities for the 
development of the more cultural types of training; viz—cor- 
rect diction, inflection and pronounciation of words, ett. 
Since taking part in the Christmas Play is one of the most in- 
spiring and desired privileges of the year (the average number 
of children taking part is one hundred) it hardly needs to be 
stated that since the goal of this work is set at the high level 
which it is the children taking part are wonderfully privileged: 
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During the fiscal year June, 1932 to June, 1933, under the 
direction of the Educational Department some forty-three en- 
tertainment events were celebrated. These included the rendi- 
tion of both formal and informal programs ranging in grade 
from the giving of an informal party in the Assembly Room, 
Upper Garrison Hall, to the giving of our most formal plays on 
the stage in the Auditorium. The Annual Program to be ren- 
dered June 14, 1933, will be a demonstration of class work car- 
ried on during the year. Eighty different children will parti- 
cipate. In April, in cooperation with the Vineland State School, 
we became part owners in a Sound Movie Outfit. This is a big 
innovation and, as one can easily imagine, was hailed with high 
acclaim by the children. 

Exhibits: 

In collaboration with the Research and Provision Depart- 
ment, the Educational Department made a worthy contribution 
to the further promotion of our work by furnishing some two 
hundred pieces of the children’s work for two State exhibitions. 
One in December, 1932 for a meeting of social workers 
at the Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton, and the other in May, 1933 
for the Federation of Women’s Clubs held at Haddon Hall, At- 
lantie City. 

A Parable: 

Little seedings do surely grow into larger plants. Some 
grow tall and some grow short. Some grow strong and some 
grow weak and some at futurity are covered with beautiful 
flowers, some grow only a flower here and there and some just 
grow with “nary a flower” and all the while the kindly gardner 
who loves every flower in his garden goes steadily on with his 
work. He is always patient, is never hurried, never worried 
and never discouraged, he just goes on caring for his plants. 
Hoeing this one, pruning that one and maybe giving just a little 
extra attention to his just “growing” plant, hoping the while for 
the Miracle and that some day when he comes to his garden a 
blaze of glory will await him, long since hidden away in the 
heart of his treasured plant and as we watch him so gently, so 
patiently, snip, snipping away with his funny old scissors, loving- 
ly, rufling the leaves with his toil worn hand and hear him say, 
consoling to himself “Maybe sometime, who knows?” Hearing 
the sweetness of his voice, seeing the rapt expression on his 
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dear kind face, one knows that he is right and that he wij 
“carry on” to the end, still trusting, still believing. We, who 
are helpers in God’s garden, where little children—seedlings 
stand, row after row awaiting our care and protection, to pe 
cultivated, pruned and made beautiful—made useful, shall] we 
not follow the lead of the gentle old gardener, knowing full wel! 
that we need not hurry, need not worry for God alone in his own 
good time will tell us why “Some are covered with beautiful 
flowers some bear only a flower here and there and some just 
. grow with “nary a flower.” 





